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OUTGROWING CRITICISM 


NE of the first-rank American short-story writers was asked 
by a surprised admirer: “You don’t mean to say that you 
still employ a critic! Why, when do you expect to go it alone?” 
The quick reply was: “When I am ready to stop growing.” 
More than a modicum of wisdom is contained in this answer. 
Self-satisfaction is a cramping, limiting state of mind. When effort 
has crystallized into self-satisfaction, it forms a shell and further 
expansion is barred. Gleaning a lesson from the chambered 
nautilus, Oliver Wendell Holmes, in the well-known lines, adjures 
us: 

Leave thy low-vaulted past! 

Let each new temple, nobler than the last, 

Shut thee from heaven with a dome more vast, 

Till thou at length art free, 

Leaving thine outgrown shell by life’s unresting sea! 
The sale of one manuscript, or the sale of twenty, ought not 
to make the writer feel that he can learn no more. Rather is it a 
sign that he has unusual capacity for learning, and that with him 
suggestions will fall on fertile ground. 
All writers who are in process of growing depend upon criti- 
tim. It may be the criticism of valued friends, of a professional 
adviser, of interested editors, or of the public. It is doubtful 
whether any of these sources can be dispensed with, if the writer is 
determined to progress toward well-rounded perfection. Many 
authors who can obtain unlimited advice from editors turn fre- 
quently to the professional critic because his viewpoint throws a 
different light upon their work. Not infrequently, the comment of 
a child lays bare flaws that would be overlooked by a scholar. The 
writer who has discovered a critic who really points out the weak 
Places in his work is fortunate. 
One of the great critics, though not always the most reliable, 
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is the reading public. A correspondent, in a recent letter, observes: 
“Hundreds of studies ought to be torn up completely—discarded by 
any student of art. I am wondering if anyone should try to sell 
his writing before it is perfected by long practice and much criti. 
cism.’ 

To an extent this is true. No one should be encouraged to 
submit matter that he knows to be inferior. But few, if any, 
inexperienced writers can look at their work impartially. One will 
imagine that he has produced a masterpiece, when in reality the 
result is very commonplace; another, who has turned out excellent 
work, becomes utterly dissatisfied with it. By submitting their 
productions to the markets, both of these writers can attain a better 
perspective. Discerning aspirants will learn a great deal even from 
the negative evidence of a rejection slip. An occasional letter of 
personal comment fron: some interested editor illumines the way 
wonderfully. 

Nevertheless, rejection-slip criticism is capable of being advan- 
tageously supplemented. Robert Ames Bennet, author of For the 
White Christ, Into the Primitive, and other successful novels, told 
me recently that the most discouraging thing about his years of 
apprenticeship was the feeling of utter blankness concerning the 
value of his work. “The rejection slips I received,’ he com- 
mented, “might mean that my stories were hopeless; they might 
merely indicate that I had submitted them to the wrong publisher. 
I had no way of telling. I could not even be sure whether I was 
improving or dropping behind. Perhaps some trivial feature that I 
could easily have corrected, had I known what it was, prevented 
the sale of my work. I knew of no one who could give me a hint 
of where I stood. It wasn’t until publishers began to take sufficient 
interest in my offerings to write me personal letters of comment 
that I began to find myself.” 

As an aid to the writer’s advancement the suggestions of a 
competent critic should be more efficient than to the general and 
usually negative criticism of editors, or of the public. The writer 
who feels himself beyond the need of criticism is in one of three 
positions. Either he has achieved perfection, or he is satisfied with 
imperfection. or else he has no faith in the ability of anyone to 
aid him in correcting his shortcomings. 

Not every one, it is true, can be a help to the individual writer, 
but he owes it to himself to seek for those who can. The writer 
who most of all needs criticism is he who feels that he has achieved 
perfection. Such an illusion merely shows that he has progressed 
as far as he is capable of going alone. His progress is blocked by 
the wall of his own limitations. The critic who reveals to this 
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writer a flaw in his work opens a gate for him, making further 
progress possible. 

The big writer, as a rule, is the most appreciative of criticism ; 
the little fellow resents it. Perhaps this is why the big writer is 
big—because he retains his capacity for growth. He did not pass 
ikxyond the pale of instruction after graduating from school or the 
wiversity. I have never known a successful writer who resented 
criticism, or who was “touchy” about having his phrases altered. 
Strange, is it not—when many a lesser writer is afraid to have a 
line recast at another’s suggestion, lest it should no longer express 
his individuality ? 

The master is never concerned about so petty a thing as his 
individuality. To the real artist the result is everything, the pro- 
ducer is nothing. No one realizes better than such a craftsman that 
his own responsibility for a piece of work ends with its imperfec- 
tions. Beauty and truth are objective realities of nature. The 
artist who transfers a beautiful conception to canvas deserves credit 
only to the extent that he keeps himself—his imperfections and his 
limitations—out of the picture. The author who makes a fetish of 
his individuality is a perverted nautilus grown so enamored of his 
cramped shell that he refuses to cast it aside that he may grow 
beyond it. 

Not every writer knows how to make use of a critic. The 
wrong kind of student—wrong because he stands in the way of 
his own advancement—says: “Criticize this story, and if it is 
successful I’ll come to you again. 

The other kind of student says: “I am determined to do good 
work. You can help me by pointing out my faults and showing 
me how to correct them. Tell me the truth—you will not dis- 
courage me.” 

The second student does not expect to be converted into a 
Kipling or a Maupassant in a single lesson; so there is hope—nay, 
assurance—of his eventual success. 

—W. E. H. 


HABITS THAT GO IN PAIRS 


RITERS who may have construed the article in the March 
Student-Writer as advising against all use of the dictionary, 
thesaurus, and other reference books, caught only half of the truth 
intended. The endeavor was to show that such books may be 
so relied upon in composition as to weaken a writer’s own powers. 
But there is another practice which is just as bad as that of refer- 
ting to the dictionary whenever a suitable word eludes the mind. 
This is the practice of reading without stopping to look up un- 
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familiar words, or unfamiliar uses of words. In fact, the person 
who habitually does one of these things usually does the other. 
Many a reader continually yields to the temptation to “skip” 
unfamiliar words, gathering the meaning of a passage as well as he 
can from the context. Those who do this may obtain a vague 
notion of the author’s thought, but their images are not clear-cut, 
Such reading induces foggy thinking, and the fogginess invariably 
shows in the thinker’s effort to express his thoughts. The writer 
who is only half familiar with his own vocabulary must needs resort 
frequently to books of reference. Ww. 


STORIES AND MORALS 


T IS WELL to present all sides of a question. While I do not 

always agree with C. T., I found myself quite harmoniously in 
accord with his article on stories of too obvious moral. Paradoxical 
as it may seem, I agree also with Mrs. Whitehead in the view she 
expresses in the following letter: 


To the Editor of The Student-Writer: 

I wish I need not be afraid of Chauncey Thomas. And why need I be? I 
hate to be afraid of anything or any person. Especially is that true in this 
case, because if I were not afraid I would reply to ‘‘The Story With a Pur- 
pose,’”’ in the March number of The Student-Writer, and this is what I would 


say: 

In the first place, the whole thing seems made up of paradoxes. This, for 
instance: “The man who . preaches because he must preach for 
preaching’s own sake has the only chance to succeed.” Does anyone “preach 
for preaching’s own sake’’? If he feels that he ‘‘must preach,’ isn’t it because 
he has a purpose? The préaching is not the end; it is used ‘‘merely as a tool,” 
to advance his purpose. 

And so I look upon writing. I would as soon go out into my garden and hoe 
without a purpose as to write without a purpose. To hoe for hoeing’s own sake, 
without planting seed or cutting, seems to me a senseless, wearisome perform- 
ance, just on a par with making writing your “main rs) bject.’ 

So “London killed himself with Socialism.’’ Maybe; and maybe “a living 
dog is better than a dead lion.’”’ Nevertheless, I would rather have written the 
little bit of autobiography which London has given us in “The Cry for Justice” 
than all the purposeless writing I have ever seen. 

“No one can write till they can write against their own personal internal 
convictions.”” That idea is the curse of the newspaper writing of today, as well 
as of a vast amount of other literature. What shall it profit a man if he win 
the whole field of writing and lose himself? 

How long can a man keep himself, his integrity, and write on “both sides” 
of a question? 

Perhaps I have misunderstood Mr. Thomas; I hope I have. We are told that 
“To be great is to be misunderstood.” Let it ‘pass at that. 

CELIA BALDWIN WHITEHEAD. 


In many forms of writing—such as the editorial, the sermon, 
the argumentative or technical essay, and the allegory—it is un- 
doubtedly the author’s sincere purpose that chiefly makes for 
strength. The language is secondary to the truth that is to be 
conveyed. 

In fiction, on the other hand, the essential thing is the portrayal 
of people and events. If the theme is allowed to become the first 
consideration, the characters will be mere symbols, or even worse— 
puppets moved about by the hand of the author. 
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To write for writing’s sake, I take it, so far as the fiction 
writer is concerned, is to develop worth-while characters and allow 
them to work out their destiny in natural and interesting situations. 
It is entirely within our province to create a character who has a 
message; the danger is that we may merely use the character to 
convey our own message. As I illustrated in last year’s article on 
“ ‘Snowballing’ a Plot,’ a theme furnishes a convenient starting 
place for a story, but if the characters insist upon proving some 
other theme, it would result only in weakness or distortion to hold 
them to the original plan. As C. T. advises, “the yarn’s the thing”— 
the moral can take care of itself. 

But just as surely, if we are writing, say a sermon, or an 
essay on the technique of literature, the message is the thing. 
All else matters only as it helps to convey that. W.E. H. 


POETRY AND RIMERY 
BY JOHN H. CLIFFORD 


WRITER in a recent number of The Atlantic Monthly tells of “hard 
A times for the honest minor poet.” Though light and half ironical, 

his article has subtle touches of sympathy. He shows why, in 
these turbulent days, “the little singer finds himself beaten into humble 
silence,’ knowing “that the world needs the burning insight and power 
of a prophet.” But when he adds that the little poet’s “silence will leave 
more sky-room for the great songs to come,” even the smallest rimer 
may protest that there is room enough at the top, and always an escape 
into the infinite. Had the inglorious Miltons not all been mute, they 
might not all have been inglorious. At any rate, always the world will 
have need of the “humbler poet”; and let the humblest, if so inspired, 
breathe his “song into the air,” for either he or another may find it “in 
the heart of a friend.” 

By the by, the Atlantic itself (February, 1917) tells us that a certain 
critic had remarked: “Our idea of literary insight is ability to under- 
stand what the author of a poem in the Atlantic Monthly is driving at”; 
to which another critic had added that it “wouldn’t be literary insight, 
it would be second-sight”—reminding us of the reprinted Atlantic poem 
in our issue of January last, to which we appended queries that have 
brought no answer. 

All these things considered, we feel quite warranted in presenting a 
few specimens of modest verse sent to us by friends. 

The following stanzas, selected as the strongest from a poem of five 
stanzas, appear to be well versified and to present distinctly the contrast 
of forward and backward looking: 

The great world shall unfold to.me— 
How little of it I have seen! 
Rare secrets shall be told to me, 
When I’m sixteen! 
And yet—oh, yet—shall I recall 
The happy land where I have been, 
And long for childhood, after all, 
When I’m sixteen?—A. C. C. 


In these extracts from a long piece the writer shows poetic feeling, 
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and in the varied measure we note signs of a lyrical sense that might be 
developed to good purpose: 
In | blossom, 

In branch of bush or tree, 
In cloud-bank and in bird-song, 

here is a voice for me. ; 
The voice in bud and tree and ‘song, 

The voice in thunder’s peal, 
The voice that tells me when I’m wrong, 

My aching heart doth heal.—F, W. H. 


Another writer sends us this: 


The little brook ripples in musical laughter, 

The song-birds are singing their sweetest lay; 
The sun is shining with much better brightness, 

To welcome this beautiful, happy spring day.—C. B. 


To alter the last two lines: 


The sunbeams are shining with glorious brightness, 
To welcome this beautiful, glad spring day. 

Are not the above lines, in which we have changed so few words, as 
good as many of the “spring poems” that, in spite of paragraphers’ 
mockery, get into print? But the author must improve the rest of the 
piece before we can dare to show it. 

The Master planted a stately oak 

And spread it’s sheltering —— wide 
Beneath the tree in a shad Boge 

A modest violet strived to hide. ol M, L. 

The oak was not “stately” when it was planted. Why is A. M. L. so 
“shy” on punctuation? That “strived” looks as well as “dived” and other 
respectable preterits, but the dictionary bids us say strove. It’s not right 
to write it’s as A. M. L. has done in the second line. We like the “Wood- 
land Tragedy” that this stanza begins; and with modesty not less sin- 
cere than the violet’s, we ask the author if the stanza loses anything 
when changed a little: 

In the woodland grew a stately oak 
That spread its branches wide; 
And beneath the tree, in a shady nook, 

A violet sought to hide. 

With regard to the following lines, we can only suggest that if the 
author can make the other twenty lines of her “Wood Fires” as good as 
these are she need have no fear of criticism: 

There’s a hearth that is wide, 
With chairs on each side, 
There are logs stacked up in a row, 


And welcome is wrapt in the heart of the host 
For the strangers who come and go.—J. M. N. 


SAD ENDINGS 


HY DO beginners always write sour things? To my desk in the 

magazine office always came a dozen dark, dank, dismal yarns, 

“so sad,” to one that smiled. And it is the smiles the public 
wants—and should have. Do not try the sad ending till you can do the 
happy ending. The sad ending is about nine times harder to get away 
with and takes a master hand to put over. “Slush” is the disgusted edi- 
torial comment rightly given to the beginner’s attempt to plow, harrow, 
and seed down our sacred feelings. I do not necessarily mean: write 
only humor. But the pleasant is a compromise that any one can do who 
can write at all. —CHAUNCEY THOMAS. 
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A NEW, AUTHORITATIVE, AND VITALLY ORIGINAL TEXT- 

BOOK ON AUTHORSHIP THAT SHOULD BE IN THE 

LIBRARY OF EVERY WRITER, INSTRUCTOR OF ENGLISH, 
OR STUDENT OF LITERATURE. 


Helps For Student- Writers 


Although the articles contained in this volume appeared serially 
in The Student-Writer, the book is not a rebinding but an entire 
reprinting, with much revision, of the series of practical articles by 
Willard E. Hawkins on writing problems. 

The chapters on plot building, viewpoint, style, unity, suspense, 
characterization, and other phases of short-story building contain in- 
— and hints that writers will search for vainly in other text- 


ATTRACTIVELY PRINTED AND BOUND IN CLOTH, 
POSTPAID, $1.00. 
COMBINATION OFFER: “Helps For Student-Writers” and a year’s 
subscription, new or renewal, to The Student-Writer... ......$1.25 
Address The Student-Writer, 1835 Champa Street, Denver, Colorado. 


REVISION OF PROSE AND VERSE, in The Student-Writer workshop, is 
in charge of Mr. John H. Clifford, whose long experience as a reviser, compiler, 
and editor with leading New York publishing houses is placed at the disposal 
of writers who desire to attain toward distinctive literary standards. His in- 
tuitive and scholarly help is particularly recommended for verse writers. 


CHAUNCEY THOMAS, associate editor of Outdoor Life, will, upon special 
request, criticise manuscripts submitted at regular fees to the Workshop. He 
desires to make this announcement: 

“T look on a manuscript sent to me only as a sample of the best work the 
writer can do. I have not the least intention of writing his story for him. If 
Ihandle it at all, it is only to point out where he can improve, not a particular 
yarn, but his method of doing all stories.” 

Many writers find the criticisms of Chauncey Thomas an inspiration and an 
incentive to progress. 


The Student-Writer’s lessons in PRACTICAL JOURNALISM will help you 
to organize that feature story, character sketch, or interview. This department 
under experienced direction of EFFIE LEESE SCOTT. Write for information. 

I read with a great deal of interest the last number of The Student-Writer. 
It is certainly making great headway. The addition of the new department of 
practical journalism makes it still better, Please put my name on your list of 
subscribers.—_SAMUEL MACDONALD (formerly business manager Denver Post.) 


Are you in touch with your fellow writers—their activities, 
achievements, methods? 


THE LITERARY GOSSIP MONGER, 
owned and edited by Hattie Horner Louthan, 
is devoted to the interests of Colorado writers, both professional 
50 cents the year, and amateur, 3600 Raleigh St., 
5 cents the copy DENVER, COLORADO 


THE STUDENT-WRITER’S BOOK FORUM. 


The following highly recommended books, which should be in every writer’s 
library, may be obtained through The Student-Writer, at publishers’ prices, 
postpaid: 


Roget’s Thesaurus, revised, thin paper edition, Cloth...........sseeeeeeeeees $1.65 
Familiar Quotations (traced to their sources), John Bartlett................ 3. 

A Dictionary of Similes, Frank Wilstach (a remarkable new book)......... 2.50 
Soule’s Synonymes, new enlarged edition, 


Good English in Good Form, Ranous (very practical and up-to-date) - 
Helps For Student-Writers (regular price $1.00) with any above book....... .75 
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The Student-Writer’s Criticism, Revision, 
and Typing Service. 


A criticism that emanates from The Student-Writer is not a mere general 
summary of the merits and defects of a manuscript, but a detailed analysis, 
constructive in all features. 

Prospective clients sometimes write asking: 
to you for criticism, rather than to some other school?’ There is certainly no 
reason why they should do so unless they prefer our methods. Many do prefer 
them, as is shown by such enthusiastic letters as the following: 

Dear Mr. Hawkins: Te Deum laudamus! Another story sold. As it ig 
entirely due to your scalpel and putty knife that it has landed at last, I think 
you ought to throw up your hat with me. Just think—three of the five stories 
you have criticised for me have already landed. I must certainly see if the 
charm will keep on working. Your criticisms are so friendly and personal, with 
all their professional keenness and honesty, that they always make me feel ag 
if a er shaken hands and wished me “Godspeed” along with the criticism, 


“Why should I send my story 


REVISION. 

Prose Literary Revision (a careful 
and comprehensive service, including 
all changes needed to bring a manu- 
script up to a _ distinctive literary 
standard, with critical opinion and list 
of markets) typing included, per thou- 
sand words 50 

Literary Revision Without Typing, 
per thousand words er 

Structural Revision subject to esti- 
mate. 


CRITICISM RATES. 
PROSE MANUSCRIPTS. 
500 words or less..........++.-$1.00 
500 to 1,000 words.........+.++. 1.50 
1,000 to 2,000 2.00 
2,000 to 6,000 2.50 
5,000 to 10,000 words............. 3.00 
10,000 to 15,000 words.............. 4.00 
15,000 to 20,000 words.............. 5.00 
Each 10,000 words above 20,000.... 2.50 
REDUCED RATES for several man- 
uscripts sent or paid for at one time. 
2,000 to 5,000 Words. 
2 borg $4.50—3 for $6—5 for $9—10 for 
"4,000 to 2,000 words. 
2 for $3.50—3 for $5—5 for $7.50 


TYPING SERVICE—LETTER 
PERFECT. 

Typing Prose (carbon copy included) 
with careful editing, brief critical opin- 


No discount for second criticisms 
unless by special arangement. 

RATES FOR VERSE SERVICE. 

Revision (including typing) or Critl- 
cism, 5 cents a line, minimum ..$1.00 

(Under the minimum fee two or 
more short poems may be submitted.) 
vos verse, 1 cent a line, 

nimum 


ion, and list of markets, if desired, per 
thousand 0 

Typing rate, if story has been pre- 
viously submitted for criticism and to 
students of the Supervision Cm 
per thousand words 3 

Contract work and long manuscripts, 
ae to reduction according to esti- 
mate. 


All prose work given personal attention or Willard E. Hawkins, verse criti- 


cism and revision by John H. Clifford 


By making special request, students 


may have the services of Chauncey Thomas or Effie Leese Scott. 


Return postage should accompany manuscripts sent for typing or criticism. 
No responsibility is assumed for manuscripts lost in transit. 


The Supervision Story-Writing Course 


Experience has convinced me that I can offer students the most 


satisfactory assistance by taking entire supervision over their literary 
work for a period of a year or more. I have no set form lessons. 
Each student presents a different problem, and I prefer to make a 
study of his or her individual needs. I have found the plan successful 
both with beginners and with those who have already attained a de- 
gree of success. The result with the former is to bring their work 
up to acceptable standards. With the latter the result is increased 
confidence, a more regular Output, and the attainment of better 
markets. 

Full course, $100, payable $10.00 monthly or $25.00 quarterly; dis- 
count for full payment in advance. . Partial courses on similar terms. 


Address Willard E. Hawkins, Workshop of The Student-Writer. 
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